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The Problem of Asia 
* 


From New York 


Mr. Krugcer: We are always told during a war that the practical thing 
to do is to win the war first and deal with the future when it arrives. 
Now, this is fatal advice. If we and the Congress and the newspapers give 
all our attention to getting the sugar before the hoarders get it, to worry- 
ing about increases in taxes, and the price of automobiles, and the next 
' election, then when hostilities are ended, we have no realistic notion of 

what to do with the peace, no objectives clear enough to be understood 
either by our people or by Congressmen or by the people of the world. 

America fought one big war “to make the world safe for democracy” 
and did not get it done. We fought a second world war to end totali- 
tarianism and did not get that done. Now we are involved in another, 
smaller, war in which our clearest objective seems to be to restore the 
sanctity of the thirty-eighth parallel. Hoskins, you are one of the few 
Americans who can answer this question. Where did the thirty-eighth 
parallel come from? 


Mr. Hoskins: Where did the thirty-eighth parallel come from? It was 
decided this way: Just before the surrender of Japan in the summer of 
1945, several one-star generals hurried into a colonel’s office in the Penta- 
gon with a statement: “We have got to divide Korea. Where can we 
divide it?” The colonel, with Far Eastern experience, protested to his 
military superiors, “But you can’t split Korea. Korea is an economic and 
social unit. There is no place to divide it.” The generals insisted that 
they had to. The colonel replied, “It can’t be done.” Their answer to this 
was: “We have got to divide Korea, and it has to be done by four 
o'clock.” So, by four o'clock, the division was made at the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

Thus a military decision was made without reference to the people in- 
volved or to the political consequences in our future relations with Asia. 
I presume that, since the decision was made by the military, there must 
have been good military reasons for this partition. 


Mr. Borton: Well, I am not a military expert, but it was obvious that 
we needed to have specific areas in which the Japanese troops, the tens 
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of thousands which were in the north of Korea and the tens of thousands _ 


which were in the south of Korea, could surrender; and so north of the 
thirty-eighth they were to surrender to the Soviets and south of it to us. 

In the second place, we did not contemplate any central allied occupa- 
tion authority for all Korea, and there was need to separate the Soviet 
troops and the American troops. 


Mr. Kruscer: Borton, you were in the State Department at that time 
working on those plans, were you not? 


Mr. Boron: Yes, I was, but we were not thinking of any permanent 
political division of Korea. In fact, we were basing our plans on a four- 
power temporary trusteeship for all Korea. But subsequent events made 
it impossible, of course, for us to carry out this plan. 


Mr. Kruscer: Mosely, it seems to me that another decision has been 
made just recently of about the same quality. The United States is now 
committed, apparently, suddenly to the defense of Formosa. How was 
that decision made? — 


Mr. Mosety: I am not a military expert either, but it seems to me that 
a military decision must be based upon a political purpose, and I must 
say that I am rather puzzled as to just what our long-range purpose is 
going to be regarding Formosa. Ever since 1943 we have said, over and 
over again, that Formosa is part of China and should be part of China. 
We never said that it could be part of Nationalist China but could not be 
part of Communist China. And, looking ahead three months or three 
years or ten years, I do not see how we can conscientiously say that it 
shall be withheld from China. 

Another problem is this: Are we going to hold it for strategic purposes 
only? How is that going to look to the Asiatic peoples when they see 
that a large and populous province which we have all said was to be part 
of China is withheld and is retained by us purely for our military con- 
venience? I am puzzled by the political implications of our decision to 
hold Formosa. 


Mr. Kruzcer: Of course, we are not going to pretend on this Rounp 
Taste that the problem of Asia is the thirty-eighth parallel, with or with- 
out Formosa. The account given by Hoskins of the origin of the thirty- 
eighth parallel in Korea shows clearly the difficulties in which we land 
when we follow the path of military expediency. They could not divide 
Korea successfully in a day. Now, let us admit on this Rounp Taste that 
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we are not going to solve the problem of Asia in the next half-hour. Our 
service and the service which the people of this country need is to take 
the longer view of the problem of Asia. 

Dr. Kagawa is a prominent leader of social-economic reform in Japan, 
a genuine voice of the Far East. In order to get perspective on this ques- 
tion, to take the long view, we turn to him. 


From Hollywood 


Dr. Kacawa: We think that we need a police system of the world. 
Though we may have a certain kind of council of the nations, unless we 
have a kind of world court or world police system, there would still be 
danger that a certain wicked country would invade or be aggressive. We 
cannot just stop such wicked countries from invading other countries. 
So, it is very important to have a certain evolution of the League of 
Nations, or today the United Nations Organization, into a new state of 
federal nations of the world. 

The sacrifice of America today is true to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. I and others have respect for the United Nations Organization and 
also for America, because the sacrifice on this occasion is very great. It is 
very important that we should understand that in the northern part of 
Korea they do not have any kind of food resources while in southern 
Korea they have plenty of rice. Though you may put the aggressive 
forces back to the north of thirty-eight degrees, I think that they will 
come back again if they have no resources for food. 

But, I think that they they are making a serious mistake. They must 
be true to the United Nations Organization, because the United Nations 
Organization decided that they must be peaceful. If they are offended by 
that kind of advice, they are miserable and they must be made to be 
obedient to the rule of the universal law. So I think, this time, that the 
U.S.A. did a most wonderful service for the whole world. We Japanese, 
particularly, are really fearful of these aggressive people. If Southern 
Korea should be conquered, then, because the headquarters of General 
MacArthur is in Tokyo, we fear that they will come over to Japan. 

How is it possible to have peace in Japan unless some helping coun- 
tries give us some protection? So we are for the peace of the world 
through a world court; and, like Europe, we need some Parliament of 
Asia like the Parliament of Europe at Strasbourg. 

And so we need a resources board to get food for Northern 
China and Japan and others. China, as you know, has small food re- 
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sources; at least 10 per cent of the food resources and food had to be 
imported from Australia before the war. So this step is very necessary. 
Just as the Foreign Minister of France, Mr. Schuman, proposed to have 
iron and coal pooled in Europe, so it is necessary to have some kind of 
food board in Asia to provide the food for 500,000,000 people of China 
and Northern Korea and for Japan. Otherwise, in Asia we will have, all 
the time, some kind of difficulties. 

So I think that the war will be settled in the very near future; and yet 
many questions remain, like the serious food question. Since the serious 
questions are there, unless you help us solve them, it is hopeless indeed. 


From New York 


Mr. Kruzcer: It is important for us Americans to have a greater oppor- 
tunity to hear directly the views of other peoples in the Far East as we 
just now have heard Dr. Kagawa. 

There is going to be no decent solution of the problem of Asia if we 
keep on from the United States piling mistake on top of mistake. As a 
friend of the Rounp Taste put it, the other day, we have got to avoid 
“taking the path to a vicious circle.” Hoskins, how would you explain 
the series of mistakes which we have been making? How can we do it? 
Where have the faults been? 


Mr. Hoskins: I feel that one of the important things which we over- 
look in our considerations of our Far Eastern policy is the viewpoint of 
the Asiatic peoples themselves. We fail to put ourselves into sympathy 
with their problems and their views and their needs and to plan our rela- 
tionship with them with that in mind. They are an important factor, 
and we sometimes overlook their role in the whole picture—their cul- 
tural and their religious and their economic heritage. We fail particularly 
to recognize that the power of nationalism is an extremely important one 
and that we must cope with that in our considerations throughout Asia. 
It is an age of revolution, and there is an economic factor, which Dr. 
Kagawa referred to in terms of food, which we must also consider. 


Mr. Mosgty: Have we not really been turning over the leadership of 
this great unrest and this movement for change to the Soviet Union by 
our own defaults? After all, it was first from America that the ideas of 
democracy and social improvement came to these people in Asia, and 
yet in the last twenty years, and particularly the last ten years, we have 
let the Soviet program of change take the lead in many of these countries. 
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These movements were there, they are going to go on. It would be a 
great mistake to assume that there would not be any problems even if 
Russia did not exist or if it had a system just like our own. The problems 
are there, and the Russians have shown a great deal of skill in capitaliz- 
ing on them. 


Mr. Kruscer: I am sure that there also has been an overestimate 
among Americans on the amount of power which the United States actu- 
aily has to mold developments in the Far East. But does this not all add 
up to the conclusion that the best thing which the United States could 
do for the world would be to get out of the Far East completely? 


Mr. Mosery: We cannot do that. That would result in a tremendous 
overturn of power and influence in the line of general development 
throughout the world. We are in Asia; we cannot get out. But we must 
put forward more practical proposals, and we must, above all, be think- 
ing ahead and not just wait for events or decisions by other forces to 
shape the decisions which we have to take. 


Mr. Kruscer: All right, let us get into some practical proposals. 
Borton, you are an old Japan man. Should the policy of the United States 
be the strengthening or the remilitarization of Japan? 


Mr. Borton: I would say definitely not. The reason I say that is that 
Japan’s past history is such that, with the military having had control and 
power in Japan for so long, even though it might appear to our advan- 
tage to remilitarize Japan and to have the Japanese Army and Navy 
fighting for us in Korea, yet at the same time it seems to me that it would 
be dangerous to what we are trying to do—namely, establish some sort 
of democratic government. 

Let us remember also that there has never been a really successful de- 
mocracy anywhere in Asia and that that makes it all the more impor- 
tant, it seems to me, to prove to Asiatic peoples—to the United States of 
Indonesia, to Thailand, to China, to any Asiatic country—that democracy 
can work in Asia. 

Another reason that we cannot get out is that if we do not remilitarize 
Japan, then we are going to have to do something about protecting her 
in the future. 


Mr. Kruscer: Let me ask you a question. What are you going to say, 
if you do not think that Japan should be remilitarized (and I agree with 
you on that), when people step up and say that, if there is going to be a 
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test of military power, the practical, shrewd thing to do is to give up 


ne ae 


such ambitions there as you were stating for the development of a demo- — 


cratic regime; that we have to have Japan as a military ally? 


Mr. Borron: Let us remember that Japan’s military power during the 
last war was the result of her access to all her colonial territories, to Man- 
churia, to the iron ore in North China, to the resources even farther 


south; that, if Japan is to develop as a military power now, we are going” 


to have to supply those resources. From America’s self-interest, would it 
not be better for us to use those resources ourselves rather than turn them 
over, shall we say, to the Japanese to use? 


Mr. Kruscer: If that is the position to be taken, does that not involve, 
however, the restoration of a standard of living in Japan which is more 
tolerable to the people? Does that not raise the whole question of Japan’s 


economic relationship to the rest of the Far East and particularly to 
China? 


Mr. Hoskins: Yes. Dr. Kagawa has already referred to the importance 
of a trade association or regional association for trade and pooling of 
resources in the Far East. Certainly the Japanese people must be regard- 
ing their future economic life with a great deal of concern, and our role 
there is an important one. It is certainly true in China—and I suspect that 
it is true in Japan—that they are looking toward the time when they can 
restore a fairly normal trade between China and Japan. 


Mr. Borton: Already we hear that some of the businessmen in Osaka, 
for instance, are anxious to see whether they can get their hands on some 
of the coke and coal and the salt for commercial purposes and iron ore 
from China. They have finished products which they want to sell. They 
are perfectly willing to enter into some sort of an ad hoc trade arrange- 
ment with China. 


Mr. Krvugcer: And it would involve trade arrangements not only 
with China, I take it, but with Southeast Asia as well? 


Mr. Boron: Very definitely. 


Mr. Kruscer: That is, the notion of a regional, pretty much autono- 
mous, economy in the Far East makes a considerable amount of sense. 
And associated with this is the idea which Dr. Kagawa was mentioning 
of a Parliament of Asia, which is, I believe, perfectly legal under the 
United Nations Charter. Are not such regional arrangements perfectly 
proper? 
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Mr. Mosgty: We already have an economic commission for the devel- 
opment of Asiatic resources. It would be perfectly feasible to invite every 
country of the Far East to join in it. 


Mr. Krugcer: Do you mean every country? Every time that anybody 
mentions the countries of the Far East, the sixty-four-dollar question 
comes up. You have spent a great deal of time studying Russian policy. 
Do you mean every country? Do you mean that a country like Red 
China, whose vote would probably strengthen the Russian bloc in the 
United Nations, ought to be recognized and admitted to the United 
_ Nations? 


Mr. Mosety: Yes. I feel that, sooner or later, Communist China is 
bound to be admitted to the United Nations. After all, the question of 
whether we approve of the regime of a country whose government we 
decide to recognize has long since gone into the limbo of forgotten 
things. Now we say that, if a government is in control of its country and 
is willing to meet its international obligations, we are willing to recog- 
nize it. It seems to me that the question of the exact timing of the admis- 
sion of Communist China is another matter, but I am personally greatly 
distressed to see the hardening of opinion in this country against the idea 
_of approving the admission of Communist China to the United Nations 
at all. It seems to me that we are going down a blind alley and that, 
sooner or later, we will have to come back to a crossroads from which 
we can go on to bring Communist China, on the same terms as other 
nations, into the work of the United Nations. 


Mk. Borron: Is it not true that even though Communist China were 
not in the United Nations but that there were set up a commission, or 
even the economic commission in the Far East, to study the general 
question of trade throughout all of Asia, would it not be possible for 
China to be called in and to participate in the formulation of an over-all 
Far Eastern policy? 

Mr. Mosety: Why, yes, I think that that is very important. At the 
present time the Communist leaders in China can blame all their diff- 
culties, which are very great, on the blockade, or at least the partial block- 
ade, of their trade and on their being cut off from international contacts 
to a very large measure. If the United Nations says, “Come on in,” on the 
same terms as other people, then that knocks out one of the main props 
of the Chinese leaders which they are using to exact great sacrifices from 
their people. 
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Mr. Krusecer: Now, Mosely says that “sooner or later” Communist 
China has to be recognized and admitted to the UN. I take it that he 
means sooner rather than later, if at all possible. Hoskins, you are an old 
China man. Does that sound reasonable to you? 


Mr. Hoskins: I think that a good many of the ultimate considerations 
which are confronting us as Americans and as interested supporters of — 
the UN are being blocked by this one problem and that, in order to get 
at some of these very basic long-range objectives in planning, we are 
going to have to face up to this one in order to get a chance to go ahead 
with some of these other things which the UN is trying for in the whole — 
Asia problem—Korea and all the rest. So I think that it will have to come 
fairly soon. 


Mr. Moszty: A good time, I think, to do it would be when, as I believe 
will happen, our forces and the United Nations forces begin to advance 
in Korea. To do it now, when the United Nations forces are retreating, 
would make it appear like a successful blackmail on the part of the Soviet 
Union. When we are advancing, when we are moving forward in Korea, 
would be the best time to do it; and, then, Communist China would have 
to take part in the final settlement of the Korean problem. 


Mr. Krugcer: Or it might be in connection with some kind of media- 
tion of the Korean affairs. It is interesting that men as different as Nehru 
in India and Churchill in England—and nobody will take them to be at 
all identical—seem to be pumping rather heavily for the importance of 
mediation of the Korean dispute before the military phase of it goes 
too far. 

But you are describing the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations simply as the removal of an obstable to getting more 
important things done. Last week, the speakers were discussing, on the 
Rounp Taiz on world resources and welfare, the problem of enlarging 
the international economic development program and the expansion of 
the United Nations into that whole field. Does it sound reasonable to you 
that the recognition of Communist China, and so on, is simply a pre- 


requisite to getting an important program like Point 4 actually into 
operation? 


Mr. Boron: IJ should think so. We also want to keep in mind the fact 
that there are all sorts of developments—like health and agriculture— 
which we must carry out throughout Asia as a whole. 
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Mr. Krugcer: But are there not large numbers of Asiatic students 
coming to the United States now? Will that not take care of it? 


Mr. Moszry: That is not enough. You can train a lot more people 
up to a certain medium level of knowledge and skill in their own coun- 
try cheaper and better and faster than by bringing large numbers of 
people to this country, where conditions are so very different from those 
they face in their own country. 


Mr. Krugcer: You are thinking, then, of the secondary personnel 
rather than of the top experts. That secondary personnel has to be pres- 
ent in very large numbers if top experts are going to be of very much use 
in an economic development. 

There is great controversy, is there not, though, about whether you 
start with a health and agriculture development or whether you start 
building a continuous strip-steel mill? 


Mr. Hoskins: The danger is that a good many of these countries get 
enamored with immediate far-reaching industrialization, such as a strip- 
steel mill, and do not realize that a perhaps more significant step for 
them to take, initially at least, is on the agricultural and health level. 
I would agree that it is important to get some of our technical-assistance 
people, who are technically trained and understand the problems of 
Asia, into the field on a rather long-term program to build up the second- 
ary experts on these levels. It will have a profound influence throughout 
Asia if we can do so. 


Mr. Mosgty: And there are Brazilians, Mexicans, Danes, Swiss, and 
others who can join in and make a great contribution. 


Mr. Borton: But let us be sure that our program is one which the 
people in Asia agree with, not one which we impose on them. 


Mr. Kruecer: Are you talking about an economic-development pro- 
gram in the Far East with American financial support which is going to 
include Red China? 


Mr. Hosxins: I think that it should be offered to them and that it 
should not be a political mission or a motive. I think that one of the 
weaknesses of our previous aid to China has been that it has given a 
political complexion and greatly weakened our total efforts to help in 
that country in the last five years. 


Mr. Kruscer: There is no point at which there would seem to be a 
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greater divergence between those of us sitting here and the majority of 
the American Congress, because I doubt that there would be very many 
votes on the floor of the House for a Point 4 program which included 
economic assistance to the development of China under its present 
leadership. 

I wonder whether each of you gentlemen, after having made these 
proposals, would not like to take a minute to give us a statement of what 
seems to you to be the most important underlying principle which ought 
to guide American policy now in the Far East. Borton? 


Mr. Borton: I would say that, in the first place, we should not fall 
into the mistake, because of what would appear to be short-term ex- 
pediency, of rearming Japan. There is too much danger, as I said earlier, 
that a remilitarized Japan would be a totalitarian Japan, and our efforts 
at democratizing it would then have failed. 

Secondly, we should take immediate steps to bring Japan back as a 
regular member of the family of nations. Furthermore, we should do 
everything to increase the amount of responsibility which we give the 
Japanese government. We should become, in a word, advisers and not 
operators. 


Mr. Krugcer: Hoskins, your basic principle? 


Mr. Hoskins: I would like to add that it is very important for us to 
recognize the moral and cultural heritage of all these peoples of Asia. 
If we are to furnish any kind of economic and political leadership in Asia, 
we must remember that we cannot call the turn according to our own 
interests—our own ulterior interests. We must consider their needs, their 
points of view. This is morally right and is also, I am convinced, to our 
own interest in the long run. 


Mr. Kruecer: Mosely? 


Mr. Moszty: As I see it, our great difficulty is that we have to resist 
military pressures and at the same time help build a better social and 
political system in Asiatic countries in cooperation with the Asiatic 
peoples. 


Mr. Krugcer: By way of practical proposals, we have suggested in 
this discussion that Japan not only needs to be developed economically 
but needs to be readmitted to the family of nations, admitted to the 
United Nations, and not remilitarized. We have suggested that Japa- 
nese-Chinese trade has to be reconstructed not only with China but with 
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all the rest of the Far East and that that will require a regional economic 
arrangement. We have proposed that Communist China be recognized 
and admitted to the United Nations just as soon as possible. We have 
proposed that the program for economic and social development of Asia, 
largely at American expense, has to be very widely expanded and that 
the training of personnel, of secondary personnel particularly, is going 
to be vitally important. 

Above all and underlying all these proposals, it seems to me, and 
underlying Dr. Kagawa’s suggestion of a Parliament of Asia, there is 
the idea that we in the United States will not control the destiny of Asia, 
that we ought to listen more to the peoples of Asia themselves, as we 
listened to Dr. Kagawa today, and to give more weight to their advice. 
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Selections from 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIA 
By ALFRED THAYER MAHAN 


Alfred Thayer Mahan (1840-1914) drew from naval and military 
history a systematic theory of naval warfare as a consistent part of a 
general philosophy of war. Mahan was graduated from Annapolis, ~ 
served in the navy during the Civil War, and became a captain in 
1885. The following year he became president of the Naval War College 
in Newport and taught there until 1889. In two widely recognized 
books, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783, and The 
Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire, 1793— 
1812, he developed a systematic theory of naval supremacy and economic 
imperialism. In 1900, Mahan backed the McKinley Administration aspt- 
rations for an American empire in The Problem of Asia. In this work he 
advocated the alignment of the great sea powers, the United States and 
Great Britain, with the rising sea powers, Germany and Japan, together 
with the Mediterranean power, Italy, all to check the expanswe land 
power, Russia, then allied with France and threatening, as he thought, 
to dominate the world. Mahan’s solution to the problem of Asta, in 1900, 
was that Russia would be allowed to advance into Manchuria, while the 
Teutonic powers—Great Britain, Germany, and the United States— 
acquired China proper, especially the Yangtze valley. For this restricted 
area Mahan advocated cooperation among the powers and uplift of the 
natives. To Theodore Roosevelt, Mahan expressed his belief that neither 
the United States nor Great Britain, singly or jointly, could “check Russia 
by main force in northern China.” A check on Russia appeared in the 
Treaty of Portsmouth of 1905 that ended the Russo-Japanese War. 
Theodore Roosevelt accepted the Japanese request for his good offices 
and was instrumental in strengthening the Japanese position in Man- 
churia and giving the Japanese a free hand in Korea. These actions 
squared with the policies Mahan was advancing. Included here are brief 
selections from the first chapter of The Problem of Asia.* 


Herein, again, we only share the common fate of all nations; for not only 
do all touch one another more closely than of old, but—and especially 
in Asia—conditions external to all are drawing the regard of all towards 


* Alfred Thayer Mahan, The Problem of Asia (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1900). Reprinted by permission of the estate of Alfred Thayer Mahan. 
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a common centre, where as yet nothing certain is determined, where the 
possibilities of the future are many, and diverse, and great.... 

Accepting provisionally the east and west belt of division as one stage 
in the process of analysis, we may profitably consider next the character 
and distribution of the forces whose northward and southward impulses 
constitute the primary factors in the process of change already initiated 
and still continuing. Upon a glance at the map one enormous fact im- 
mediately obtrudes itself upon the attention—the vast, uninterrupted 
mass of the Russian Empire, stretching without a break in territorial 
consecutiveness from the meridian of western Asia Minor, until to the 
eastward it overpasses that of Japan. In this huge distance no political 
obstacles intervene to impede the concentrated action of the disposable 
strength. Within the dominion of Russia only the distances themselves, 
and the hindrances—unquestionably great and manifold—imposed by 
natural conditions, place checks upon her freedom and fulness of move- 
ment. To this element of power—central position—is to be added the 
wedge-shaped outline of her territorial projection into Central Asia, 
strongly supported as this is, on the one flank, by the mountains of the 
Caucasus and the inland Caspian Sea—wholly under her control—and 
on the other by the ranges which extend from Afghanistan, northeast- 
erly, along the western frontier of China. From the latter, moreover, she 
as yet has no serious danger to fear. 

The fact of her general advance up to the present time, most of which 
has been made within a generation, so that the point of the wedge is now 
inserted between Afghanistan and Persia, must be viewed in connection 
with the tempting relative facility of farther progress through Persia to 
the Persian Gulf, and with the strictly analogous movement, on the other 
side of the continent, where long strides have been made through Man- 
churia to Port Arthur and the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. Thus, alike in the far 
east and in the far west, we find the same characteristic of remorseless 
energy, rather remittent than intermittent in its symptoms. Russia, in 
obedience to natural law and race instinct, is working, geographically, 
to the southward in Asia by both flanks, her centre covered by the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan and the deserts of eastern Turkestan and Mongolia. 
Nor is it possible, even if it were desired, to interfere with the internal 
action, the mutual support, of the various sections of this extended line, 
whose length under the physical and political conditions is less an ele- 
ment of weakness; for the Russian centre cannot be broken. It is upon, 
and from, the flanks of this great line that restraint, if needed, must 
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come; the opposition of those who, with no ill-will to Russia, no grudg- 


ess 


ing of her prosperity, nevertheless think that undue predominance is an — 


unsound condition in any body politic—in the parliament of man, if we 
may say so, as well as in that of a nation. In the federation of the world, 
if it ever comes to pass, healthy politics will need an oppesition of parties, 
drawn doubtless along national or racial lines. 

As north and south are logically opposed, so it might be surmised that 
practically the opposition to this movement of Russia from the north 
would find its chief expression to the south of the broad dividing belt, 
between the thirtieth and fortieth parallels. In a measure this is so, but 


with a very marked distinction, not only in degree but in kind. In the _ 


progress of history, in which, as it unrolls, more and more of plan and of 
purpose seems to become evident, the great central peninsula of southern 
Asia, also projecting wedge-shaped far north into the middle debatable 
zone, has come under the control of a people the heart of whose power 
is far removed from it locally, and who, to the concentration of territory 
characteristic of Russia’s geographical position, present an extreme of 
racial and military dispersal. India, therefore, is to Great Britain not the 
primary base of operations, political and military—for military action 
is only a specialized form of political. It is simply one of many contin- 
gent—secondary—bases, in different parts of the world, the action of 
which is susceptible of unification only by means of a supreme sea power. 
Of these many bases, India is the one best fitted, by nearness and by con- 
formation, both for effect upon Central Asia and for operations upon 
either extremity of the long line over which the Russian front extends. 
Protected on the land side and centre by the mountains of Afghanistan 
and the Himalayas, its flanks, thrown to the rear, are unassailable, so 
long as the navy remains predominant. They constitute also frontiers, 
from which, in the future as in the past, expeditions may make a re- 
freshed and final start, for Egypt on the one hand, for China on the 
other; and, it is needless to add, for any less distant destination in either 
direction. 

It is not intrinsically only that India possesses the value of a base to 
Great Britain. The central position which she holds relatively to China 
and to Egypt obtains also towards Australia and the Cape of Good Hope, 
assisting thus the concentration upon her of such support as either colony 
can extend to the general policy of an Imperial Federation. Even in its 
immediate relations to Asiatic problems, however, India is not unsup- 
ported. On land and in the centre, the acquisition of Burma gives a con- 
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tinuous extension of frontier to the east, which turns the range of the 
Himalayas, opening access, political or peaceful, for influence or for com- 
merce, to the upper valley of the Yang-tse-kiang, and to the western 
provinces of China proper. By sea, the Straits Settlements and Hong- 
kong on the one side, Aden and Egypt on the other, facilitate, as far as 
land positions can, maritime enterprises to the eastward or to the west- 
ward, directed in a broad sense upon the flanks of the dividing zone, or 
upon those of the opposing fronts of operations that mark the deploy- 
ment of the northern and southern powers, which at the present time 
are most strongly established upon Asian territory. 

The British and Russian territorial developments in Asia, as thus sum- 
marized, constitute the local bases, upon which depend not merely move- 
ment, peaceful or warlike, if such take place, but the impulse to action, 
defensive or offensive, felt by either nation. Were they not where they 
are, much that now engages their attention would pass unremarked; 
but, being there, there arise from the positions exterior opportunities and 

‘dangers, which neither state should nor can neglect. It becomes there- 
fore necessary to consider, and to summarize, what those dangers and 
opportunities are; for they constitute the external interests, which in the 
political field correspond to the objectives of strategy in the Art of War. 

The first law of states, as of men, is self-preservation—a term which 
cannot be narrowed to the bare tenure of a stationary round of existence. 
Growth is a property of healthful life, which does not, it is true, neces- 
sarily imply increase of size for nations, any more than it does for indi- 
viduals, with whom bodily, and still more mental, development pro- 
gresses long after stature has reached its limit; but it does involve the 
right to insure by just means whatsoever contributes to national progress, 
and correlatively to combat injurious action taken by an outside agency, 
if the latter overpass its own lawful sphere. When a difference between 
two states can be brought to the test of ascertained and defined right, 
this carries with it a strong presumption in favor of submission; but 
when a matter touches only advantage, not qualified by law or by pre- 
scription, and the question therefore is one of expediency, it is justly 
and profitably considered in the light of self-preservation. This includes 
the right of growth, common to both, which is not legal but natural, 
and consequently less capable of precise definition. It is a great gain, not 
only to the parties concerned, but to mankind at large, when each can- 
didly regards in this light the claims of an opponent as well as its own, 
and seeks to strike a fair balance by mutual concession or impartial arbi- 
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tration; but it still remains true that in such a transaction governments— 
and even nations—are not principals, but agents, having in charge that 
which is not their own, but their trust, for the generation that then is 
and for those which are to follow. Relinquishment, therefore, and re- 
course to arbitration, are conditioned by the element of trusteeship, and 
cannot be embraced in that spirit of simple self-sacrifice which is so 
admirable in the individual man dealing with what is wholly his own. 

It is therefore not enough to direct attention to the security, in terri- 
torial tenure, of the two parties who at the present moment are the prin- 
cipal exponents of the contending impulses in Asia. There must be con- 
sidered also the need and right to grow, as these may be affected either 
by their own opposing tendencies, or by conditions now existing in Asia 
itself, and localized for the most part in the dividing belt of debatable 
ground. Nor can the question be confined to the two most prominent 
disputants. The right to grow, of the world in general, and of other states © 
in particular, is involved in these Asian problems, in the development 
and utilization of this vast tract, so long isolated from a share in the 
general order. 

Growth depends upon two correlative factors; upon vigor of internal 
organization—which gives power to assimilate—and upon freedom of 
interchange with external sources of support. In the family of civilized 
states, the former is solely the concern of the nation itself; intervention 
from without, in the internal order of a community, is generally held 
to be permissible only when its stage of political development corre- 
sponds to that of childhood or of decay. The matter, in fact, is one prop- 
erly and naturally internal, only exceptionally and accidentally one for 
interference from outside. It is quite different with freedom of inter- 
change; for that, depending upon conditions external to the country, 
implies necessarily external acquiescence, both of the people with whom 
interchange is had, and of those whose interests are involved in the inter- 
vening channels of communication. 

The methods of the British or Russian internal administration are 
therefore outside of such a discussion as this, except in so far as they 
indicate the probable effect upon other countries of the extension of these 
methods to territory desired, but not yet obtained. This is, indeed, a most 
serious consideration, and one that cannot fail to weigh heavily in the 
determination of policies. The ubiquitous tendency to territorial expan- 
sion, which is so marked a feature in European states of the period, re- 
sults in a corresponding contraction of the ground free equally to all; 
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and, as s this “narrows, there cannot but be i increasing jealousy. of every © 
movement which carries a threat of exclusive control, whether by acqui- 
sition or by predominant influence, especially if the latter depend not 
upon fair commercial struggle in open markets, but upon the alien ele- © 
ment of military or political force. 

_ Whatever, therefore, may be the commercial possibilities involved in 
the application of modern methods to the further development of the 
‘Countries and peoples which lie between the zones of British and Russian 
power in Asia, one single interest will be common to all the nations who 
_seck by commerce—by interchange—to promote their own healthy na-- 
“tional growth. Each alike will desire that it, individually, have its equal _ 
_ chance i in the field, unhindered by the inimical influence of a foreign 
power, resting not upon fair competition, but upon force, whether ex-— 
erted by « open act or by secret pressure. Nothing is more dreaded, nor 
~ will be more resented—more productive of quarrel—than such interpo- 
sition. In the final analysis the question is as yet essentially military. 
Time, much time, will be needed for the process of development; but ~ 
“the movement is already in progress through which, by the acquisition 
of new positions, and by the consolidation of power both in them and 
“im territory already held, advantage will be gained: for the exercise of 
control. . 
What has just het said applies to all the belt lying, aistiys between 
“the thirtieth and fortieth parallels, and not to China only, although the — 


latter, through her huge area and population, and her seeming helpless- 


“ness, has naturally attracted the greater attention. The question also is, » 
for the present, quite independent of the aggregate results of develop- 
ment, which not impossibly may fall very short of the rosy hopes of - 
_trade suggested by the mere words “four hundred millions of people.” 
= Those results, being so far in the future as to defy exact prediction, affect — 
“the question much as a variable quantity does a mathematical problem—__ 
- that is, not at all, so far as the process of investigation is concerned, the 
‘effect being shown only when-different values are assigned to it in the 
inal expression. Be that variable quantity—the result of development— 
great or small, its possibilities are great, and as such it must be taken 
-into account in discussing the political problem of obviating now the 
chance of any exclusive, or unduly preponderant, usufruct then. 
On this account, in regarding the central zone of Asia as a source 
“whence the nations of the world, by mutual exchange or benefit, can 
sboth invigorate their own life and that of the Asiatics, it seems quite 
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just and reasonable to discard all attempt to estimate by detail ee aucae 
“ dant that source may prove to be. Even if utilization be confined to the 
labor and capital employed in developing internal communications, the — 
mutual effect will be great enough to merit consideration. How-much — 
more the future may hold is indifferent to the necessary forccast-< the 
short view—of the present. The problem, into the final solution of which” 
enter all the factors—military and naval power, military and naval po- 
sitions, communications external and internal, commercial operations > 
and benefits—is less one of proportion than of scale; and the scale will — 
~ depend upon the value of that unknown and variable quantity, the po- — 
tential wealth of the countries concerned, when they shall have become 
fully developed members of the international body. eas Se 
The contribution, direct and indirect, which these regions may even- — 
tually make to the general prosperity of the world is the substantial inter- 
est which is now attracting the attention of the nations. From their aim 
to control or to share it, it corresponds to the objective of strategy in. 
military operations. Accepting provisionally the conclusion just reached 
as to its present indeterminate value, we have next to consider the ques- 
tion of approaches from without, which in their turn answer to the com-_ BC 
munications that play so leading a part in the policy of war. Communi- * 
cations that are wholly internal fall into the category of commercial de- 
velopment, except where they may form sections of a ines imemmaiceay 
line. 
» It will be apparent at once that coinbaunientione- capper a from _ 
without—are of two chief kinds—by sea and by land. In these heads of 
division they recall the essential differences between the two European — 
powers now most solidly settled on Asiatic soil; These concurrent facts— 
and factors—suggest, what will hereafter become increasingly apparent, — 
that we have here again a fresh instance of the multiform struggle be- 
tween land power and sea power. Consequently, it is not improbable — = 
that the recognition and constant recollection of this perennial contest 
may serve better than any other clew to guide us through this compli- = 
_cated inquiry, and to reach an adjustment between the two antagonists = 
that can most certainly and most easily be maintained. Such an adjust-— . 
ment would be one in which the respective aggregates of power, what-_ | 
ever its component parts on ‘either side, should approach equality, in 
amount and in disposition, while causes of friction should at the same — 
time be minimized. If these two conditions—the smallest friction, and 
equality of power—be insured, there will follaw from them the least 
disposition to break the peace... . 
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